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sage proposed that the Government should no longer make any
use -whatever of banks, but that its revenues, after being col-
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lected, should be held by officers of the Treasury, and be paid
out by them to the public creditors on Treasury orders. This
scheme, which afterward became expanded into what was known
as the " Sub-Treasury," was justified upon the ground that it
was no part of the duty of the Government of the United States
either to provide a paper circulating medium for the uses of the
country, or to supervise and regulate that which is issued by
corporations or individual bankers. A bill was soon introduced
into the Senate, in accordance with the President's recommen-
dation, for the purpose of carrying out the new plan of keeping
and disbursing the public moneys; and to this bill Mr. Calhoun
moved an amendment, providing for the gradual repeal of the
resolution of April 30, 1816, so far as it authorized the receipt
of the notes of specie-paying banks in payment of public dues.
Mr. Calhoun, who, in 1816, advocated the creation of the last
Bank of the United States, and, during the Administration of
General Jackson, had been opposed to his measures, now be-
came a convert to the doctrine that the Government has no
right to have any connection with banks. He regarded himself
as having formerly acted under the compulsion of necessity, in
supporting a national bank; and, now that the connection be-
tween the Government and all banks was broken, he said that
he was set at liberty to act upon his original opinions. It was
in consequence of this change that Mr. Webster and Mr. Cal-
houn came into collision in the debate of this session upon the
currency.

Mr. "Webster's great speech on this subject was delivered on
the 28th of September, in opposition to the bill embracing the
first Sub-Treasury scheme, and to Mr. Calhoun's amendment.
It was the most elaborate of all the arguments that he ever
made in support of the constitutional duty of the General Gov-
ernment to see that a paper currency, of general credit, suitable
to the wants of trade and business, as well as to the payment
of debts due to the Government, be maintained and preserved.
The capital sources of this constitutional argument were drawn
from the coinage power of the Constitution, the prohibition on
the States to issue their own paper for circulation, and the